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sippi enterprise, and he had expressed his readiness to help his fellow
coimlryman within the limitations of his purse which, being a Scots one,
were oi course quite clearly defined. In addition both men had a piece of
unpalatable news. Law's arrival was already known in London, and
several ill-wishers were proposing to raise in Parliament the question of
his being allowed to remain in the country as well as that of his journey to
England in a British naval vessel.
To his friends Law made'no secret of his delight at being back again in
a  democratic  country where  personal  liberty  enjoyed  well-established
safeguards. Outwardly the country and its people presented little change,
although two sovereigns had passed away since the date of Law's sen-
sational escape from the King^s Bench prison, and a German prince now
occupied the throne as King George L 'I am at present among people who
are governed by right', he wrote to De Lassaye, 'I shall be safe and have
justice. The Englishman docs not allow himself to be taken in by any kind of
accusation; he is not afraid to oppose the policy of the ministers, nor is
unpopularity  at Court considered a crime. Here cabals are sometimes
formed against those in office, but no one plunges a dagger into the heart
of the Slate.' The appearance of the countryside and the people he saw
there as he drove along the London road likewise prepossessed him. *l
would rather have an income of 100 pounds and live among a happy, well-
fed and decently clad folk than live in a country where the people are con-
tinually hard up. You don't see great wealth here, but there is a consider-
able affluence. I was delighted to sec the industry of the people. There
arc no intendants here and no arbitrary or solidary impositions of taxes.
The prince, who is at the head of such a contented people, has himself
good grounds for being content.'
The sixty-year-old prince, whom Law thus eulogized, though probably
riot the worst, was assuredly the least attractive monarch ever called
upon to reign over the British people. He could not speak a word of Eng-
lish; his domestic companions were blowsy foreign mistresses, his
divorced wife being incarcerated in a gloomy German fortress on the sup-
posed ground of her adultery many years before with a Swedish adven-
turer named Count Konigsmark. But his great merit lay in his ignorance
of the English tongue, since this apparent handicap limited intercourse
with his ministers and thus immeasurably promoted the constitutional
development of his kingdom by placing much of the powers exercised by
his predecessors in the hands of Parliament and the Cabinet This fun-
damental development constituted the greatest change to take place in